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the official representatives of the United States interpreted it, but 
it illustrates how good work can still be done from purely American 
sources. Elbert J. Benton. 



China and Her People: Being the Observations, Reminiscences and 
Conclusions of an American Diplomat. By the Hon. Charles 
Denby, LL.D., Thirteen years United States minister to China. 
(Boston: L. C. Page and Company. 1906. 2 vols.) 

It seems an ungracious act to, speak harshly of what might be 
regarded as the memoirs of the late Col. Charles Denby, for years a 
faithful servant of his country and his government in many a difficult 
situation. Looking back on a long, well spent career, he describes his 
experiences and sets forth his opinions with an honest simplicity 
that almost disarms criticism. We should, perhaps, feel less inclined 
towards severity, were it not for the extravagant praise in the preface. 
Indeed, the editor has much to answer for. We can not help wonder- 
ing whether other, more skillful, hands might not have culled better 
fruits from the reminiscences of one who witnessed so much that was 
interesting. Frankly speaking, the book is a complete disappoint- 
ment. In his thirteen years of diplomatic service, Colonel Denby 
had a chance to see a great deal and he took part in many important 
affairs. We might well hope to get the benefit of this in the two little 
volumes published under his name. Unfortunately, such is not the 
case, for it is hardly an exaggeration to say that they contain almost 
nothing which even a very moderate student of Chinese affairs did not 
know before. The chapters straggle along after one another as the 
author wanders pleasantly over his subject. Personal experiences, 
facts already well-known, opinions on relevant and irrelevant topics, 
fit comfortably in together as best they may. The whole is not 
without a certain charm, but anyone in quest of real instruction will 
be sadly disappointed, all the more so, from having perhaps expected 
a good deal beforehand. Some of the information given is at first 
hand, none the less it is seldom new. The views expressed are those 
of an upright Christian ge'ntleman, whose honesty all must respect, 
but most of them are hardly profound. Thus, speaking of the 
empress dowager before the year 1900, he declares (I, p. 241): "At 
that time she was universally esteemed by foreigners, and revered 
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by her own people, and was regarded as being one of the greatest 
characters in history, ranking with Semiramis and Catherine, but it 
must be said she never ranked with that pure, great, and unrivalled 
character — Victoria." He says of Li Hung Chang (II, p. 141). He 
was a great man — probably the greatest that his country has pro- 
duced since Confucius. " If we turn to the subject of recent American 
expansion, we find: "Certainly it involves problems which will test 
the strength of the Constitution — but, fortunately, this old document 
is elastic, and expands and contracts at the will of the great lawyers 
who interpret it. The beacons of progress on the borders of the 
Pacific were luring us on. From the shores of this once pathless 
ocean and from the myriads of people who live on them, the siren 
song of progress was swelling in our ears, and eve' did not close them 
to the entrancing melody as Ulysses did" (II, p. 224). Colonel Denby 
admires Japan. "Osaka is rivaling Birmingham. Wonders of won- 
ders, Japan has a parliament, constitutional government has taken 
the place of feudal rule. There are political parties. Japan loves 
the United States. The Fourth of July is a day to celebrate. Her 
legislators understand the Monroe Doctrine, and their loudest cry 
is 'Asia for the Asiatics' " (11,225). He declares that "the war between 
Japan and China did not come about by reason of any fixed deter- 
mination on the part of Japan to begin hostilities" (II, 222), but 
adds, half a page later: " The idea of engaging in a foreign war finally 
commended itself to the emperor of Japan, because a war would con- 
solidate his people, who were restive and discontented." In view of 
the character of certain recent American consuls, and notably in 
China, it is interesting to read: " Every man in either the diplomatic 
or consular service makes a reputation which is as well known at the 
state department as a man's reputation is in the village where he 
resides. The department knows, and gauges at his true value, every 
man under its control. All of its employees pass for exactly what 
they are worth" (II, 211). No one could wish more than the state 
department itself that these optimistic statements were true. 

The two volumes are prettily gotten up, and some of the photo- 
graphic illustrations are interesting, even if they are too miscellaneous. 
They include pictures of things no longer existing when Colonel Denby 
was there, such as the observatory in Peking with the astronomical 
instruments taken away in 1900; the Ketteler arch, and others that 
do not properly belong at all, for instance, the portraits of Dewey 
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and Witte. As the editor admits that his supplementary chapter on 
the recent war is "undoubtedly full of faults," comment is unneces- 
sary. Archibald Cary Coolidge. 

A Decade of Civic Development. By Charles Zueblin. (Chicago : 
The University of Chicago Press. 1905. Pp. vii, 188.) 

Professor Zueblin has in this volume brought together and revised 
a series of papers originally published in The Chautavquan, dealing 
mainly with the material development in American cities during the 
past decade. There is a chapter on the new civic spirit, and one on 
the training of the citizen. But most of the book deals with such 
external improvements as parks and public buildings in some of the 
principal cities. 

In these fields, there has been a rapid advance both in ideals and 
accomplishments. And the author has no difficulty in showing that 
remarkable progress has been made. But the book can hardly lay 
claim to much permanent scientific value. Written for a popular 
audience, and in an obviously optimistic strain, there is no serious 
critical discussion. It serves a purpose, however, in relieving the 
gloom caused by the cloud of pessimistic books and articles on political 
conditions in American cities, by bringing into view some of the 
brighter and more agreeable aspects of our municipal conditions. 

J. A. F. 



